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From start to finish, Scott remained a romantic; and, to judge Tet
by the inability of those who have tried to be realistic to eschew
romance, the historical novelist must needs be romantic,1 Scott
did not try to eschew romance. It is deeply infused even into '^
those of his novels dealing with a time which was almost his comings
own, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary^ St Ronan*s Well, and
Redgauntlet. He could not do without the element of adventure 5
and this accounts for many of the shortcomings in his rendering
of life and character, his dead-alive heroes, for instance, and a
curious short measure in his otherwise lifelike portrayal of the
great. The romantic novelist, with whom must be bracketed
the sentimental novelist, deals in adventure, in that which befalls
the individual rather than in what he or she does. Whether senti-
mental experiences or physical adventures, they come to the same;
they are the things that happen, rather than what is meditated,
schemed, and acted. It is a fallacy to suppose that the story of
adventure is the same thing as the story of action.2 On the con-
trary, its prime elements are the unexpected, the surprising, the
marvellous, not that which is prepared, foreseen, and willed.
Hence it is not unnatural that its heroes should be characterized
by their lack of heroism, their feeble resolution, their failure to
achieve. Scott's stories are not the record of events brought about
by the imagination, will, and energy of his foremost characters.
His plots are only so much dead machinery, arbitrary arrange-
ments of circumstances and incidents to ensure a desired con-
clusion. The novelist whose characters are deeply and integrally
conceived has no need of such mechanical scaffolding; events
will be the result of personality exerting itself, striving, succeeding,
or failing, to subdue circumstances or the inertia of others to its
designs. There will be conflict, though it may be internal con-
flict, self-discipline being one form of action. Such fiction will
be dramatic in essence, the direct opposite to romantic and
sentimental fiction.
There was another reason, besides the artistic advantage of
1 Bagehot argues that " a writer of the historical novel is bound by the
popular conception of his subject $ and commonly it will be found that this
popular impression is to some extent a romantic one" (" The Warerley
Novels").
3 See also above, pp. 183*184.